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with the passing generations, for believing that war 
in all its forms is not only irreconcilable with the 
precepts, example and spirit of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, but that it is likewise out of harmony with 
the common principles of reason and morality, whose 
foundations are laid in the essential constitution of 
humanity. War, in its spirit, its deeds, the persistent 
animosities which it generates, the individual and 
social degeneration produced by it, is the antithesis 
of Christianity and the negation, for the time being, 
of the moral order of the world. 

2. We believe that love, goodwill, self-sacrificing 
service, the faithful and courageous inculcation by 
teaching and example of truth and righteousness, are 
the divinely ordained means for the promotion of 
justice and right, for the eradication of error and 
iniquity, for the creation and maintenance of social 
and political order, and that the efficiency of these is 
not promoted but impaired by the instruments and 
methods of war. 

•S. We recognize with profound gratitude the prog- 
ress toward the peace of the world that has been 
made in recent generations, in the elimination of 
certain forms of war, in the establishment of peace 
over wide areas of territory within the nations them- 
selves, in the supplanting of brute violence by law, 
and in the progressive substitution of arbitration for 
war in the settlement of international controversies. 

4. The establishment by the civilized powers of 
the Permanent International Court of Arbitration we 
gratefully recognize to be one of the greatest events 
in the history of human society. The setting up of 
this institution is the practical adoption, by the 
nations, of the principles and methods of settling 
controversies which have always been advocated by 
the Friends. The existence of this court makes it 
practicable and therefore morally obligatory hereafter 
to adjust in a pacific way all international controver- 
sies that may arise, and therefore takes away every 
ground that has been urged for considering war a 
necessity. 

5. We deplore the fact that nations making high 
profession of Christian civilization are at present en- 
gaged in war with less civilized and enlightened 
peoples, and we believe that the time has fully come 
when the voice of enlightened humanity should make 
itself heard, calling for an adjustment of the matters 
at issue by the Christian methods which have in 
numerous instances of successful operation proved 
themselves as practicable as they are reasonable and 
humane. 

In the spirit of our Master, the Prince of Peace, 
we call upon Christians of whatever name prayerfully 
to consider whether they are faithfully holding and 
advocating, as fully and earnestly as their profession 
demands, the great principles of love, brotherhood 
and peace, which lie at the very heart of our common 
Christianity, and the faithful maintenance and propa- 



gation of which, by all who call themselves Christians, 
would, we firmly believe, speedily make all war im- 
possible, and bring in the reign of permanent and 

universal peace. 

»«-^»>»~ 

Editorial Notes. 

The rumors that the Pan- American 
Pan-American Conference was about to break up because of 

Conference. l 

friction over the point whether arbitration 
should be made obligatory or voluntary have proven to 
be much exaggerated. There was a sort of crisis on one 
day (every conference has its crisis) produced by a 
speech of the delegate from Paraguay, supported by the 
Chilean representative, in favor of obligatory arbitration, 
apparently in criticism of the attitude of Chile. The 
reply of the Chilean delegate was a bit haughty, and 
this is what created the rumors. But the incident was 
closed the next day, and further friction is not likely to 
arise now that Chile and Argentina have reached an 
agreement to submit to the judgment of King Edward 
their boundary dispute, which had grown to be some- 
what acute. The latest reports state that, though the 
disagreement between the representatives has not yet 
entirely subsided, the conference has practically agreed 
to accept the Hague Convention, including the Hague 
Court. This, as we have urged constantly, is the wise 
thing to do, and it will be a great accomplishment if the 
conference decides to take this course. The dispatches 
state that in addition to this a number of the South 
American republics, which desire something more than 
voluntary arbitration, will make a treaty pledging them- 
selves in advance to submit to arbitration all controver- 
sies that may now exist or may hereafter arise among 
them. The other work of the conference has apparently 
produced no trouble, and is now well advanced. It is 
thought that the conference will continue its labors 
through January and possibly till the middle of March. 



Cuba. 



The reputation of the United States for 
fidelity was never more at stake than just 
now in reference to Cuba. The island is soon to be 
"free and independent." It has just elected its first 
President. Its government will soon be in the hands of 
its own people. There is general agreement among all 
who know the facts that something akin to financial 
ruin threatens the island unless more favorable access 
for her products to our markets is given than our pres- 
ent tariff law affords. Under this law the chief prod- 
ucts of the island have to pay about one hundred per 
cent, duty in our ports. This is practically prohibitive. 
Cuban sugar cannot, at this rate of duty, be marketed 
in this country without actual loss. It will therefore 
either have to perish at home or seek a market in some 
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other country. The latter alternative will not afford 
material relief under the circumstances. The President, 
Governor-General Wood and Secretary Root, who know 
the situation thoroughly, have strongly recommended 
that such immediate reciprocity arrangements be made 
with the island as will result in a substantial reduction 
of duties on her imports into this country. The Presi- 
dent has said that " weighty reasons of morality " de- 
mand this course. Our government took up the Cuban 
cause for the sake of Cuba. To abandon her now to 
financial ruin because of unwillingness to admit her into 
our markets on terms profitable to her, would be the 
crudest unfaithfulness and leave not a vestige of reason 
for claiming that we had been moved by unselfish mo- 
tives. The duty on Cuban sugar can be lowered fifty 
per cent, or more without doing injury to the sugar 
industry at home. The whole body of sugar consumers 
in this country would thereby be profited. The govern- 
ment would probably realize, through increased importa- 
tion, a larger sugar revenue than it now gets. The first 
thing which Congress, on reassembling, ought to do is 
to enact measures for the immediate economic relief of 
this island "at our very doors," for whose political freedom 
so many tens of millions of dollars have been spent by 
us. The selfish interests whiph are besieging Washing- 
ton to keep the tariff up, regardless of the fate of Cuba, 
ought not to be listened to another day. It is incom- 
prehensible that Congress, at their behest, should have 
adjourned for the holidays without even taking the sub- 
ject up. There ought to have been greater haste in this 
matter than in that of the Philippines or the Canal 
treaty. It is the one pressing question of the hour. 



of labor unions, that they aim at restriction of production, 
the labor representatives declared that this was the case 
only when it was necessary to prevent overwork and 
physical injury of the laborers. The conference re- 
sulted in the appointment of a committee of thirty-six 
men, mostly men of national repute, to constitute a 
permanent Labor Arbitration Court. Twelve of the 
members are representatives of capital, twelve of labor, 
and twelve of the general public. The court is, of 
course, entirely unofficial so far as government is con- 
cerned. Reference of disputes to it is to be wholly 
voluntary. In this respect it resembles the Hague In- 
ternational Court. Whether capitalists and laborers 
throughout the country shall refer their disputes to the 
court or not, the meeting of these representative men, 
and their discussion in a frank and friendly way of the 
necessity of providing means for preventing strikes and 
lockouts, is a most hopeful indication that the problem 
will at last be solved, either privately or by government 
action, in a manner just and equitable to all. We have 
never felt much confidence in the success of a private 
court for either international or industrial disputes, but 
we shall hope that real success will attend this new effort. 



The conference held in New York last 
Labor-Capital month by the Industrial Department of the 
on ere National Civic Federation was a very 

important event in the evolution of the solution of the 
labor-capital problem. It was the clearest and fullest 
recognition of the imperativeness of the problem that 
has yet been given in a public way in this country, and 
also of the only sane manner of approaching the ques- 
tion, that of frank and amicable discussion. There were 
present at the conference Senator Hanna, Charles M. 
Schwab, Oscar S. Straus, Samuel R. Callaway, John 
Phillips, James B. Reynolds, President Gompers, Bishop 
Potter, Archbishop Ireland, and other prominent men, 
representing not only labor and capital, but also the gen- 
eral public which is interested in the subject. There 
was a general feeling in the conference that both labor 
unions and combinations of capital are with us to stay, 
and that they are both commendable when they are 
used not to restrict production, but to render it cheaper 
and more efficient. In reply to Mr. Schwab's criticism 



As had been announced, the first dis- 
Nobei Prize, tribution of the prizes provided for by the 
will of the late Alfred Nobel took place 
on the 10th of December. The peace and arbitration 
prize, one of five, amounted to 208,000 francs, or 
$41,600. It was conferred in equal parts, or $20,800 
each, upon Henri Dunant and Frederic Passy. Though 
it requires a very liberal construction of the intent of the 
donor to bring Mr. Dunant into the list of those entitled 
to receive the prize, no one will begrudge him what he 
has received. Mr. Dunant, the founder of the Red 
Cross, spent his entire fortune in his efforts to effect the 
organization, and has been for some years almost des- 
titute and living in a retreat in Switzerland. The Red 
Cross, besides its work of mercy on the battlefield, has 
done much to draw attention to the untold cruelties and 
miseries of war, and thus indirectly to promote the cause 
of peace. It was on this ground, doubtless, that the 
committee of the Norwegian parliament voted him half 
the prize. Mr. Frederic Passy has been for more than 
thirty years the leader of the Peace movement in France, 
both in the Chamber of Deputies and on the public plat- 
form. He is everywhere considered the leader of the 
peace propaganda on the Continent, and at the age of 
eighty is still the most active peace worker in France. 
We extend to him our most cordial congratulations on 
his being awarded half the prize. Other equally 
deserving laborers in the cause — both individuals 
and societies — will have their opportunity another 
time, as the prize is to be given each year. 
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The author of " Commerce and Chris- 
sociaiigm oi tianity," and of other works which imme- 

Destruction. J ' 

diately obtained a wide reading among 
the thoughtful of the English-speaking public, expressed 
his opinion of war as follows : " All who are capable of 
observing intelligently the course of international affairs 
cannot fail to perceive that nearly all the present-day 
wars are due to the selfishness on which their convenient 
system is based. Modern wars, as a rule, are the out- 
come of commercial rivalries and of the race for wealth 
which the Christian spirit and the Christian principle of 
having a care for the common good would absolutely 
extinguish." ("Commerce and Christianity," p. 119.) 
Again, in " The Social Horizon," p. 98 : " Our fighting 
establishments are relics of barbarism, fungus growths 
of the night, sucking out the sap of the social tree ; but 
they are destined to wither away as the rising sun of 
intelligence and righteousness smites upon them. They 
have played their part in the brutal stage of human 
development; but the time is coming when all their 
scientific deviltry will vanish, and the traditions of it 
will be but a bad dream. Meanwhile their socialism is 
a socialism of destruction, and anything inferential from 
it can have no proper application to the principle of 
joint, harmonious working in the paths of peaceful, 
productive industry." 



and magnanimity all the more remarkable is that at the 
time of the Peace of Wedmore he was only twenty-nine 
years of age. Surely the lust of conquest in the material 
world, the joy in battle, must still have been hot in his 
young veins. But whatever the temptation to keep 
sword in hand and helm on head, he passes from the 
fields of carnage, and in his thirtieth year begins his 
great work as a Prince of Peace." 



In his address at the King Alfred mille- 

of T Wedmore nar y serv * ce at Boston University, Prof. 

E. Charlton Black spoke as follows of 

Alfred's peace work during the second epoch of his life : 

" Throughout the second epoch of his life Alfred 
reigns a veritable Prince of Peace. The solemn treaty, 
or ' frith,' at Wedmore, stands like a great white column 
between these epochs of Alfred's life. No earthly con- 
querer ever had a grander memorial of victory. Com- 
pared with it, an Arch of Trajan or a Vendome pillar 
seems but a vulgar bit of self-advertisement. By the 
Peace of Wedmore Alfred's struggles to deliver his 
country from the Danes were ended gloriously and mag- 
nanimously. After his great march through Wiltshire 
and the wild fight at Edington, the Danish pirates and 
marauders were in his power. He was in a position to 
smite them hip and thigh. But mark the wisdom that 
comes of far, clear vision! He makes a compromise. 
He does exactly what William Ewart Gladstone did with 
the Boers some twenty years ago. What Alfred did — 
giving up all Northumbria, all East Anglia and much of 
Central England to the invaders — seemed like a sur- 
render of Britain, but the policy was that of a man of 
God ; and a man of God is a wise man who works along 
the lines of the Eternal Will. Alfred knew what a fatal 
legacy a bloody victory meant, a peace signed in warm, 
red human blood, and by bloodless treaty and politic 
moderation he won a conquest that prepared the way 
for a greater work than that involved in the deliverance 
of Wessex from the Dane. What makes Alfred's wisdom 



Brevities. 

. . . The British national anthem is selfish and bellig- 
erent enough as it is, but it is not imperialistic enough 
to suit the present condition of the country. Instead of 
running " God Save Our Gracious King," it is" being 
revised to read " God S ive our Lord the King." These 
were the words used in the first copies in 1743. It is 
quite fitting that they should be restored, as the nation 
has fallen back about 150 years in its character. 

. . . Hereafter Emperor William is to be the sole 
judge as to when a duel is necessary in the German 
army. Disputes are first to be submitted to a "court of 
honor." If the court decides that a fight is necessary, 
the case is then to be referred to the Emperor. If he 
declares that a "meeting" is unnecessary, nobody's 
"honor" can then be impugned. In other words, the 
Emperor is the seat of German " honor." It is all very 
queer and incomprehensible. 

. . . The Brazilian Chamber of deputies has ratified 
the treaty to submit to the King of Italy for arbitration 
the boundary question pending between Brazil and Brit- 
ish Guiana. 

. . . On December 19 Secretary Hay and Senor 
Zaldivar, the Salvadorian minister, signed the protocol 
for the submission to arbitration of the claim of the 
Salvadorian Commercial Company for damages sustained 
through the alleged appropriation of their concession of 
rights by the Salvadorian government. The claim is for 
half a million dollars. The arbitrators named are Chief 
Justice Henry Strong of Canada, Chief Justice David 
Castro of Salvador and Hon. Don M. Dickinson of 
Detroit. 

. . . Advices from St. Thomas indicate that there is 
strong objection among the inhabitants of the Danish 
West Indies to their being sold to the United States. 
No settled territory ought to have its sovereignty trans- 
ferred unless a clear majority of the people wish it so. 

. . . The ^London Chronicle says that a German mili- 
tary critic has been adding up the grand total of the 
continental armies, and finds that if we could have them 
drawn up on a war footing in one long procession, with 
guns and wagons, the column would reach entirely 
around the globe, and marching night and day would 
require nearly a year to pass a given point. 

. . . The Hamburg Peace Society has planned to hold 
two great public meetings during the winter in order to 
popularize more fully the idea of peace in that part of 
Germany. 

. . . The Lombard Peace Union, Milan, Italy, has 
just published its thirteenth annual illustrated almanac. 



